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of her. He informed me that her husband had died some
ten years ago and that she had moved to the village of

Z-----to live  with her oldest daughter, who was married

to    a    man    there.    Z-----7was    about    ten     miles     away

from our village, and on Monday morning when I re-
turned from nochleg I walked over there. The place was
deserted when I got to it, save for dogs, children, and
a few stray geese that waddled pompously about from
yard to yard and cackled boisterously. The older people
had apparently all gone to the fields to work. Passing
one of the houses, I saw a little girl, barefooted and
bareheaded, sitting on a bundle of straw on the ground
and singing to a crying baby. I stopped and asked her
where Ulyana lived. My voice startled her, and she
swiftly drew back, frightened, putting her arms around
the baby as if afraid I would attempt to kidnap it. I
spoke words of reassurance to her and offered her a
handful of candy, the key to the heart of any youngster
the world over. She smiled and immediately grew
loquacious. She told me that Ulyana lived at the farther
end of the village in a house with a new thatch roof and
with a bent apple-tree in the yard. She warned me that
there was a mean black dog on the premises and that
I need not be afraid to hit him hard with a stick, for
that was what she always did when she went there.

I   found   the   house   easily   enough,   an ordinary log
hut with two little windows peering into the   street.   As
it was a fine day I had no hope of finding anyone   at
home.   Still, I tried the door.   It was  open, and I walked
inside.   No   one   was there.   I called aloud for Ulyana,
but there was no reply ; so  I stayed long enough to sur-
vey   the   place.   Icons hung in the corner directly over
the table, and below  them the walls  were plastered with
lurid Bolshevist   posters,   several   of   an   atheistic   slant.
One often finds such   posters   in   peasant   homes   these
days.   The table was strewn   with   pieces of bread and
potato  and dabs of sour   milk   round  which swarms of
flies    buzzed   continually.   The    sleeping   platform    was
scattered   with   old   clothes and   soiled   straw-ticks, and
the floor of black dirt was worn into ruts and hollows
like a much-travelled road and was   spattered   with   all
of debris.   On a beam directly over   the   oven.